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SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR 

Learning has from earliest times tended to exclusiveness. It 
has been the prize for those few who had especial natural endow- 
ment and were willing to pay the price of unusual sacrifice and 
devotion in order to gain that prize. Being confined to the few, it 
has always been surrounded with a certain glamor of mystery. It 
has had its secret cults, its esoteric rites and teachings, to which 
only the initiate might be admitted. It has had a language of its 
own, each separate cult a separate technical speech, almost unin- 
telligible to the other cults and wholly so to those who were without 
the pale. 

At the center of all these cults of learning, in the holy of holies, 
there was a sacred something called "Science," and to be "scien- 
tific" was to be elect. The natural outcome of this careful hoard- 
ing of learning for the learned was that, inasmuch as the initiate and 
the profani, the people, were by hypothesis widely separate in 
condition and understanding, the conceptions of "scientific" and 
"popular" must also be antithetical; and hence "popular science" 
was a contradiction in terms; a popular lecturer might be enter- 
taining, but hardly in good standing with the learned. 

Such, we say, has been the case, and perhaps still is to too great 
an extent. But in our generation two great discoveries have been 
made: first, that the hoarded learning of the scholars need not be 
unintelligible to the masses if only it be not unduly and intentionally 
shrouded in obscuring technicalities; and second, that the masses, 
far from being indifferent to learning and unable to attain it, do 
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appreciate and are eager to attain to knowledge in all fields, even 
the most remote. And already the sacred doors are opening and 
the profani are bid to enter and be welcome to the mysteries. Only 
the same old price of sacrifice and devotion must still be paid. But 
now "popular science" is no longer a misnomer; truth can be 
simple enough to be understood by all and still be true; it is not 
beneath the dignity of the most learned to minister of his learning 
to the common mind. Proofs of this change are common and are 
becoming increasingly so. Even confessedly scientific magazines 
make their direct appeal to the people under the name of "popular," 
and the wide response shows that this appeal is not made in vain. 
University extension, carrying learning from all fields into popular 
centers, has in two decades come and come to stay. A great plan 
for opening the entire classical literature of Greece and Rome to 
English-speaking people, a literature closed through all these cen- 
turies except to the favored few by the bars of an unknown speech, 
has already made a long step toward realization and will un- 
doubtedly meet with widespread popular favor. 

And now comes technical archaeology and, renouncing its past 
exclusiveness, professes its intention of appealing to the people in 
the language of the people, claiming their interest on its simple 
merits. It proposes to make this appeal through the medium of a 
bi-monthly magazine under the name of Art and Archaeology and 
states as its purpose "to give to people in an interesting and attrac- 
tive way the information they all want and ought to have in the 
wide realm embraced by its name from the first stirrings of the 
artistic consciousness among the cave-dwellers of prehistoric ages 
through the periods of the rise, culmination, and decline of the 
great civilizations of former times down to the Living Present." 

Good for the People! — and good for Archaeology! 



